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THE WORKERS AND THE WORKLESS 


NABATED continuance of the downward 
| | trend in child employment, as revealed by the 
Census of 1930, is shown throughout 1931 in 
the Twentieth Annual Report of the United States 
Children’s Bureau. In the 23 states and 36 cities in 
11 other states and the District of Columbia, from 
which the Bureau obtained statistics, first regular 
work permits were issued during 1931 to 78,859 chil- 
dren 14 and 15 years of age. The number of states 
reporting in 1930 was the same, but four more cities 
reported than in 1931 when 103,223 permits were 
issued. Decreases in numbers of permits ranged from 
7 per cent in New Jersey to 61 per cent in Tennessee. 
In states requiring completion of the eighth grade, 
only one child of 14 years was granted a work permit 
for every four children of 15 years. But in states 
where the educational requirement is lower than the 
eighth grade, as many 14-year-old children as 15- 
year-olds secured work permits. 

Only a few states require work permits for minors 
16 and 17 years of age. In 5 states and 34 additional 
cities reporting on this to the Children’s Bureau, 
55,735 certificates for employment were issued to 
16- and 17-year-old children, a decrease of about 16 
per cent as compared with 1930. It is significant, how- 
ever, that in 7 cities the number of these older chil- 
dren certificated showed increases ranging from 2 to 
74 per cent. 

The Children’s Bureau figures, being based on 
work permits, necessarily leave out of account chil- 
dren doing work for which 


centage of the total number of child workers. The 
Illinois Labor Bulletin for October, 1932, comment- 
ing on the Census figures, states that in Illinois ‘‘in 
1930 only a little more than one-half of the working 
children under 16 were covered by the child labor 
law, compared to four-fifths in 1920.” It cannot be 
assumed therefore that unregulated child labor has 
been reduced to an extent commensurate with the 
reductions in work permits. 

A study of jobless boys wandering about the coun- 
try in search of work, made by the Children’s Bureau 
early in 1932, is summarized in the Annual Report. 
The number of boys adrift is indicated by such 
samples as the following: 1,529 boys under 21 years 
of age given temporary relief in Phoenix, Arizona, 
in 3¥2 months; 6,000 youths fed at the soup kitchen 
in Yuma during the winter; about 150 boys under 
21 entering California weekly by the “hitch-hike” 
method, at each of three different points where counts 
were made. As many as 35 young men and boys, 
seriously ill, some with pneumonia, were removed 
from box cars in one western city last winter. One 
railroad reported more than 50 youths killed and more 
than 100 crippled in jumping moving freight cars. 

Observers agree that the majority of these transient 
boys are not habitual hoboes, but are on the road be- 
cause “there is nothing else to do” and that most of 
them would normally be in school or at work. The 
Children’s Bureau Report urges the need for a con- 
certed plan for dealing with them, instead of leav- 
ing city after city to pro- 





permits are not required. 
Work permit laws, how- 
ever, are seldom so com- 
prehensive and so strictly 
interpreted that no loop- 
holes remain for unregu- 
lated work, especially 
outside of school hours. 
Moreover, whatever kinds 
of work remain unregu- 
lated, — whether domestic 
Service, tenement home 
work, street trades, or farm 





vide a night’s shelter, an in- 
different meal or two, and 
then order them to “move 
on.” 

The report also serves 
warning that unless state 
legislatures raise the school- 
leaving age, there is every 
prospect that when the de- 
pression ends, and employ- 
ment opportunities in- 
crease, children will again 








labor—appear to be absorb- 
ing a constantly larger per- 


"When a Feller Needs a Friend” 


be drawn into industry in 
large numbers. 
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CONCERTED ACTION PLANNED 


HE necessity for vigilantly guarding industrial 

standards that have been built up laboriously 
over a period of years, if they are not to be swept 
away ruthlessly by the force of the economic depres- 
sion, is fast being recognized. 

A child labor conference, called by the Federal 
Children’s Bureau at the request of the American 
Federation of Labor, met in Washington on Decem- 
ber 10. Attended by representatives of 30 child wel- 
fare organizations and federal and state labor officials, 
this body considered the vocational unsuitability of 
jobs now open to children, their exploitation in sweat- 
shops where long hours, unsanitary conditions and 
miserable wages prevail, the economic unsoundness 
of permitting boys and girls to work when the labor 
market is flooded with unemployed adults, and the 
curtailment of school budgets. 

The organization of state conferences of interested 
groups to assist in establishing, upholding, and enforc- 
ing urgently needed standards relating to child labor 
was recommended, and it was voted that a Continuing 
Committee be appointed to carry out the recommenda- 
tions of the Conference. 

Items in the program for state action agreed upon 

's urgent include: 

1. A 16-year age minimum for leaving school and en- 
tering industry. 

2. A shorter working day for minors than for adults, in no 
case to exceed 8 hours. 

3. Defense of the schools against unwise budget cuts. 

4, At least double compensation for minors injured while 
illegally employed. 

5. Adequate administrative machinery for the enforce- 
ment of child labor laws. 

6. The registration of industries to curb the bnenpeestinte 

“fly-by-night” industries. 

The National Consumers’ League Conference, in 
connection with its annual meeting, called a confer- 
ence to consider the general breakdown in industrial 
standards with special reference to conditions affect- 
ing women and children. Reports presented by rep- 
resentatives of labor departments and of the Con- 
sumers’ Leagues in about a dozen states indicate that 


“sweat-shop” conditions similar to those found in the 
eastern industrial states are more or less prevalent 
throughout the country. Miss Carr, Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Labor of Pennsylvania, stressed the danger 
of the idealization of work as such during a period of 
unemployment, and cited instances in which Cham- 
bers of Commerce had encouraged new industries to 
settle in the community only to find that they insti- 
tuted sweat-shop conditions of work and in one case 
at least, unceremoniously left town within a few 
weeks without having paid any wages. 

Another speaker quoted the unbelievably low yearly 
wages paid in a southern textile plant which had 
operated on a schedule of part-time work and raised 
the question of who pays the price of the “share-the- 
work movement” in such cases. 

Resolutions were adopted calling for: 


1. The appointment of State Industrial Standards Com- 
mittees to crystallize public opinion in defense of present 
standards and to work for legislation establishing an 8-hour 
day and 44-hour week for women, prohibiting night work, 
establishing mandatory minimum wage boards and provid. 
ing for adequate enforcement of labor laws. 


2. Support of legislation for compulsory unemployment 
reserves administered by the states. 

3. Study of the share-the-work movement to insure that 
wage rates be maintained sufficient for the necessities of life. 

4. “State action to eliminate children under 16 years from 
industry and to secure adequate educational appropriations 
to meet their needs. 


5. Support of whatever measures may be necessary to pre- 
serve the integrity of the Children’s Bureau. 

With 44 legislatures meeting this winter, it is not 
too much to hope, even to demand, that definite legis- 
lative action be taken to control the industrial evils 
which have become so flagrant as a result of the pres- 
ent economic situation when men, women, and chil- 
dren are obliged to accept conditions of work which 
a few years ago would not have been tolerated. 


TOO READY WITH THE KNIFE 


AST month THE AMERICAN CHILD carried a state- 
ment with regard to the serious conditions which 
our schools are facing throughout the country. Each 
week brings new evidence to light. At a meeting of 
the National Council of State Superintendents and 
Commissioners of Education held early in December, 
many superintendents reported that school terms cut 
to three or four months, schools kept open only by 
the help of donations and voluntary tuitions, scaling 
down of teachers’ salaries to absolute legal minimum 
and elimination of many school services are among 
the outstanding effects of the depression. 

The December issue of School Life, official organ 
of the United States Office of Education, begins an 
analysis of “ill winds” in city schools based upon re- 
plies from over 3,000 city and county superintendents 
of schools. A detailed report is given for rural schools 
in Alabama and Arkansas. 
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DOUBLE COMPENSATION—OR NONE? 


HE status under the state compensation laws of 
minors injured while employed illegally is the 
subject of a Federal Children’s Bureau report entitled, 
The Illegally Employed Minor and the Workmen’s 
Compensation Law. All workmen’s compensation 
laws apply to minors who are legally employed when 


‘ injured. Minors illegally employed when injured, 


however, are excluded from the benefits of the com- 
pensation act in some states, included on the same 
basis as those legally employed in others, and in nine 
states are entitled to extra compensation. The second 
part of the report is devoted to a detailed study of the 
administration of the workmen’s compensation laws as 
they affect minors injured in illegal employment in 
Wisconsin, the state which has had longest in opera- 
tion a system of extra compensation, and in Indiana, 
one of the states where illegally employed minors are 
excluded from compensation. 

In Wisconsin, where compensation may be double 
or even treble, all of the 962 illegally employed minors 
who were injured from 1917 when the law went into 
effect, until 1928, had received the extra indemnity 
due them, with the exception of 7 minors who could 
not be located. The additional compensation amounted 
to as much as $6,000 in the case of some individuals. 

In Indiana, on the contrary, of the 83 minors inter- 
viewed who had been injured during illegal employ- 
ment, one sustained an incompensable injury, only 7 
had instituted civil suits, and 7 others had employed 
attorneys who effected a compromise settlement. 
Twenty, or nearly one-fourth, had received no redress 
of any kind, and of the 62 who had received some in- 
demnity or whose wages had been paid during their 
disability, 44 received the same amount or less than 
the primary compensation to which they would have 
been entitled if legally employed. 

A comparison’ of the amounts of compensation 
received by illegally employed minors who were 
seriously injured in Wisconsin and in Indiana, brings 
out further the advantages to the children themselves 
of the extra compensation law. In Wisconsin, the 
average total amount received by such minors was 
$844.84, whereas the average amount received by a 
corresponding group in Indiana was $368.34. 





“Report of Advisory Committee on Employment 
of Minors in Hazardous Occupations,” in the Monthly 
Labor Review, December, 1932, lists in detail the 
hazardous occupations from which the exclusion of 
minors under 18 years of age is recommended. This 
advisory committee of experts was appointed pursu- 
ant to the White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection to work with the Children’s Bureau 
to determine existing occupational hazards and to 
formulate standards for the protection of minors. 
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EDUCATIONAL EXPERIMENTS IN INDUSTRY. By Nathaniel 

Peffer. The Macmillan Company, New York. 1932. $1.50. 
A picture in broad outlines of the opportunities for 
training and education offered by industry. The pres- 
entation is primarily factual with description of 
typical training systems and unique experiments. A 
discussion of the vocational work of the public schools 
is included. The objective of the volume is to point 
out rather than to answer the fundamental questions 
involved. 


PRINCIPLES OF SOCIAL LEGISLATION. By Mary S. Callcott 
and W. C. Waterman. The Macmillan Company, New 
York City. 1932. $2.50. 

Dedicated to Samuel McCune Lindsay, Professor of 
Social Legislation at Columbia University and Chair- 
man of the National Child Labor Committee, this 
book covers all legislation relating primarily to human 
welfare, including social insurance, labor legislation, 
housing and city planning, health, education, and 
recreation, and the regulation of public morals. 


Our ECONOMIC LIFE IN THE LIGHT OF CHRISTIAN IDEALS. 
Association Press, 347 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. 1932. $.90 Cpaper). 

Prepared by a special committee for the Department 
of Research and Education of the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America, this volume pre- 
sents an economic program for the future, and in- 
cludes the abolition of child labor as an integral 
factor. 


EDUCATION AS GUIDANCE. By John M. Brewer. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York City. 1932. $2.75. 

A mass of pertinent material, well organized and in- 

dexed for ready use by all those interested in the 

vocational preparation of boys and girls and their 

induction into industry. 


WATCH YOUR STOCKINGS 


ALLING attention to. the destruction of indus- 

trial standards which has come with the depres- 
sion, notably a long working day, low wages, viola- 
tions of laws regarding woman and child labor, and 
the disregard of sanitary regulations, the American 
Federation of Full Fashioned Hosiery Workers has 
published a “white list,” naming the brands of hosiery 
produced by firms which have signed the National 
Agreement, thereby affording their workers the high- 
est average standards of wages and conditions the 
industry can now maintain. Copies of this list may be 
secured from the American Federation of Full Fash- 
ioned Hosiery Workers, 2530 North Fourth Street, 
Philadelphia. 
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THE YEAR’S RECORD 


Neeser portrayal of what the industrial de- 
pression has meant in the child labor field is 
given in the Annual Report of Courtenay Dinwiddie, 
General Secretary of the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, for the year ending September 30, 1932. 

The presence in the labor market of two million 
boys and girls while millions of adults are unem- 
ployed; the resurgence of child exploitation, especially 
in textile and clothing industries, and the increase in 
violations of the child labor law which have accom- 
panied the demand for cheap labor; the lack of suit- 
able openings for young workers and their forced 
acceptance of ill-paid, blind-alley jobs that give them 
no start in their industrial life; the increase of chil- 
dren in occupations frequently not regulated by the 
child labor law, such as tenement home work and 
street trades; the problem of idleness among children 
who have dropped out of school and cannot find work; 
the reduction of educational services at a time when 
the schools should be increasing their facilities for 
older boys and girls—all these cross currents of child 
employment merge to form a composite picture of a 
situation, tragic not only in its present manifestations 
but in its implications for the future. 

The second section of the Report reviews the Com- 
mittee’s work for the year—its successes and failures 
in legislation, its educational campaign to arouse a 
sense of public responsibility for child labor condi- 
tions, and the special projects carried on. 


The legislative record for the year has already been 
summarized in THE AMERICAN CHILD (September, 
1932). Among the other activities of the Committee 
during the year are mentioned: Efforts to include pro- 
vision for the construction of public school buildings 


in state or federal emergency public works programs; . 


a follow-up study of children under 18 years who were 
seriously injured in industry three or four years ago 
in Tennessee, Illinois, and Wisconsin, in order to de- 
termine whether the children had received adequate 
compensation, how the compensation money had been 
used and how the injury had affected the subsequent 
industrial experience of the child; the continuance of 
a survey by the United States Public Health Service, 
initiated by the Child Labor Committee, on the ex- 
posure of minors to poisonous and dusty occupations; 
and a cooperative campaign carried on with the Mac- 
fadden Publishing Company in which hundreds of 
community groups are watching magazine salesboy 
conditions and reporting abuses directly to national 
distribution headquarters through the Child Labor 
Committee’s office. 

Mimeographed copies of the Annual Report will 
be sent on application. Price, 25 cents. 


NOTICE 


The National Child Labor Committee announces 


‘the removal of its offices to 419 Fourth Avenue 


(Telephone, AShland 4-0682). 


CHILD LABOR DAY—JANUARY 28-30 


* ITH two million boys and girls gainfully em- 

ployed while millions of adult breadwinners 
are out of work, there is an urgent necessity for rais- 
ing child labor standards. The observance of Child 
Labor Day will help crystallize public sentiment for 


raising the age at which children may leave school 
and enter industry. 

The National Child Labor Committee will be 
glad to send, free of charge, material for child labor 
programs. 


sc: en: nam ame ene nam sn net Mail Your Order In Today-———-—-.—-——————~—~-— 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE, 
419 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Kindly send me, free of charge, the material checked below: 


(0 MATERIAL FOR USE IN PREPARING A PROGRAM (single copies) 
(0 MATERIAL TO DISTRIBUTE AT MEETINGS Cindicate number desired)... 


(0 POSTERS FOR DISPLAY PURPOSES 
( MATERIAL FOR USE IN LOCAL NEWSPAPERS 
(0 SUGGESTED CHILD LABOR DAY TALK 


Nature of organization (church, church school, young people’s group, school [specify grades}, clubs, etc.)).........00c0000e a 


Special interest Chealth.................... education 
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